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national feeling, and led, in 18473 to the election of a Diet
in which the majority was passionately anti-governmental. This
was the situation in Hungary on the eve of the Revolution of 1848.
The other non-German portions of the Hapsburg Empire had
no constitutional means of expressing their discontent, but they
employed such means as they possessed. National feeling revived
in Bohemia, and among the South Slavs; the Galician Poles pre-
pared to rebel Everywhere the situation was threatening, but
Metternich's long tenure of power had made him fatuous.
The French Revolution of 1848 gave occasion for the dis-
contents of the whole of the Continent to break loose. Revolts
had already begun in Italy even before Louis Philippe had to fly
from Paris, but after this event they spread to the whole penin-
sula, with the exception of the dominions of the King of Sar-
dinia, who was himself a somewhat timid liberal. Throughout
Germany the democrats rose; in Hungary Kossuth proclaimed
freedom; in Galicia, the Polish aristocrats raised a nationalist
revolt, and were quelled only by means of a jacquerie encouraged,
or at least tolerated, by the Austrian government. For a moment,
the champions of legitimacy were routed everywhere except in
the dominions of the Tsar.
In German Austria, meanwhile, the Liberals were demanding a
constitution, but were demanding still more earnestly the fall of
Metternich. The streets of Vienna were in an uproar, and Metter-
nich, to his amazement, found himself opposed, not only by the
rabble, not only by the doctrinaire Liberals, but by many hitherto
conservative aristocrats and by a powerful faction at Court He
agreed to all the demands of the revolutionaries except his own
retirement, but this concession did nothing to quiet them. At last,
intimidated by the mob, the Imperial family, who had been
divided in their opinions, all agreed that Metternich must go.
With some difficulty, he made his escape, taking refuge in
England, where he handed on the torch to Disraeli.
Metternich was not a great man; his talents did not entitle him
to the place that he occupied on the European stage. He had
agreeable manners and a persuasive tongue; he was pleasing to
women; he was adroit in taking advantage of the personal idio-
syncrasies of those with whom he had to negotiate. His prin-
ciples were those of his Emperor, and circumstances gave
Austria a commanding position after me fall of Napoleon. France
had been crushed by defeat; England was determined to pre-
serve peace at all costs; Alexander was willing to sacrifice Russia